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desires. And while they shared this double
allegiance, they differed very much in temper,
education, and taste. William James was
what is called an empiricist, Josiah Royce an
idealist; they were excellent friends and
greatly influenced each other, and the very
diversity between them rendered their con-
junction typical of the state of philosophy in
England and America, divided between the
old British and the German schools. As
if all this intellectual complication had not
been enough, they were obliged to divide
their energies externally, giving to their
daily tasks as professors and pedagogues
what duty demanded, and only the remainder
to scholarship, reflection, and literary work.
Even this distracting circumstance, however,
had its compensations. College work was a
human bond, a common practical interest;
it helped to keep up that circulation of the
blood which made the whole Harvard school
of philosophy a vital unit, and co-operative
in its freedom. There was a general momen-
tum in it, half institutional, half moral, a
single troubled, noble, exciting life. Every
one was labouring with the contradiction
he felt in things, and perhaps in himself;